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“ Tell you a story?” 


A Princess Listens. 


vindictive teeth that had killed and 
killed for the mere joy of killing, now 
guashed impotently. In utter silence, 
there in the choking deep, the water in 
their eyes and ears and jaws, they 
writhed and strove, the mink’s lithe 
body twisting around her foe like a 
snake. Then, with a convulsive shud- 
der, her struggles ceased. Her lungs 
had refused to hold the strained breath 
any longer. They had opened—and the 
water had filled them. Her body trailed 
out limply: 
maintaining that inexorable grip, drag- 
geil her out water-gate 
which he had so well kept. Out in the 


and the muskrat, still | 
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brown, blurred light of the current he 
still held her down, jamming her head 
into a patch of bright sand, until the 
ache of his own lungs gave him warn- 
ing. Then, carrying the body to the 
surface, he flung it scornfully overaroot 
to await the revival of his appetite, and 
proceeded to calm his excitement by a 
long, elaborate toilet. Steely dark and 
cold the waters of Bitter Creek slipped 
by between their leafless, bushy banks. 
And inside the grassy dome of the 
house in the alders the thick-furred 
muskrat colony slept luxuriously, 
dreaming of the doom just averted from 
their door. 


al. ELL you astory 2?” Joggles 
BRED caid to the little girl in his 
i lap—not hisown little girl, 
2 D> for Joggles was still a 
s=— bachelor, forty-and-five, 
and rounder and Sh! — balder, than 
before. 
“Why, you are 4 story yourself, 
little girl.” 
«Qh, Mr. Joggles 1 
‘You're a whole story.” 
“But I’m not a Princess, Mr. Jog- 
gles, or a Fairy.” 
“You're not, hey? How do you 
know you're not? They tell you stories 


you how ona summer’s 
cess Beautiful walked in the sunshine 
singing. How do they know she sang? 
Because they have heard you singing to 
your dolls in the sun. How do they 
know so much about Princesses, any- 
way, I’d like to know? Well, I will 
tell vou. It is because they know 50 
much about little girls, and love them, 
for every Princess was a little girl once, 
ani every little girl is a Princess if she 
only knew.” . 
«* Really, Mr. Joggles i 
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“©Oh, I don’t mean a really, truly 
Princess, you know, like the ones in 
the pictures, eating off plates of gold 
and walking with little boys tagging be- 
hind to hold up their trains — Oh, no, 
for you have to be born in a king’s 
palace, or a story book, to be that 
kind. But a nice little home-made 
Princess, I mean.” 

“But I'd rather be a truly Princess, 
Mr. Joggles.”’ 

“Oh, I wouldn't.” 

“But you tell such beautiful stories 
of Princesses, Mr. Joggles—the golden- 
haired kind, I mean, giving cakes tothe 
poor.’’ 

«* But do you know how I doit?” 

oe No.”’ 

©] just look at you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles ! 

“JT do. I just look at you.” 

“ But my hair isn’t golden, Mr. Jog- 


gies. 

‘ Tt’s golden-brown, I tell you. And 
when I feel it against my cheek, here in 
the fire-light, the hair of the Story-Prin- 
cess grows beautifler and beautifler—”’ 

“ Youshouldn’t say ‘ peautifler,’ Mr. 
Joggles.”’ 

“T beg your pardon. More beauti- 
ful, I mean. More beautiful and more 
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beautiful grows the Story-Princess’s 
hair. And when you sit up straight in 
my lap and look at me with your eyes, 
big and shining, I tell you how big and 
bright were the eyes of the Story- 
Princess. And when you say, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Joggles,’ I tell you that the 
Story-Princess had the sweetest voice 
in the world.”’ 

‘« Oh, is that how you make up your 
stories, Mr. Joggles ?”’ 

‘« That’s how I make up my stories, 
and all the while I am telling you of 
the wonderful Story-Princess, I am 
thinking to myself that the little Home 
Made Princess in my lap is best, and I 
hug her tight—’’ 

“You do hug tight, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

‘‘T hug her tight, and close my eyes, 
and pretend she is all my own.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles, do you?” 

‘* Oh, little girl, I do.’’ 

Then they both looked into the fire, 
pondering. 

‘*Do you know, Mr. Joggles’’—in a 
Princess’s whisper she said it—‘‘ Do 
you know, it’s almost like making 
love! Jsz’t it, Mr. Joggles ?’’ 

‘“Ts it, my dear?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

He nodded gravely. 

‘‘if you say so,” he said. 

‘Tell me a story, Mr. Joggles— 
about a really person—someone. you 
knew.”’ 

‘*T knew a poor man once.”’ 

‘«Oh, tell me about the Poor Man.”’ 

‘«Tt’s a sad story.’’ 

“ But tell it anyway.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid it’s too sad.”’ 

‘* Oh, no, Mr. Joggles. It makes us 
kinder to know about the poor, you 
know.” 

‘Why, so it does. That's true. 
But this man was not dreadfully poor, 
not hungry that is—at least not in his 


tummy, you know ; not ragged either, . 


to speak of, except in his cuffs some- 
times ; and he slept in a very nice bed.”’ 

‘* But why did they call him the Poor 
Man then ?”’ 

‘* Well, he was queer you see—queer 
and grumpy and kept by himself, and 
lived in a cave, a small-little cave, up 
three pairs of stairs.’’ 

“‘Oh, Mr. Joggles!’’ 


‘‘ Yes—a boarding-house cave, where 
he lived all alone.”’ 

‘* But where were the other boarders, 
Mr. Joggles ?”’ 

‘Oh, they were somewhere around 
—at meal times mostly. But in board- 
ing-house caves you live all alone by 
yourself, you know, and so did the 
Poor Man, working all day in an office 
and eating his lunch on a long plank, 
perched on a stool. But nights when 
dinner was over he shut the door of his 
cave. Then he took off his coat. Then 
he put on his dressing-gown. A won- 
derful dressing-gown it was, with flow- 
ers all over it—golden flowers growing 
in dark-red ground. Over and over 
again he tried to find what those flow- 
ers were, but no one could tell, not even 
the florist who lived on the corner in 
glass houses, and never threw stones.”’ 

‘‘Maybe it was a lily, Mr. Joggles.’”’ 

‘Maybe it was, but he never could 
find one like it, though he hunted high 
and low. At first he thought ita tulip, 
but its leaves were too curled and long. 
Then he thought it an orchid—a strange 
sort of bloom, you know—but it wasn’t 
like any orchid that ever grew. Oh, he 
sought everywhere for that flower! He 
peeked through conservatory windows 
till policemen came. He went to the 
flower shows. On Sundays he walked 
in the wild green woods but never a 
flower like that on his dressing-gown. 
But once—”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles !’’ 

“Once, walking alone through a lit- 
tle glen, where the thrushes and waters 
sang all day long—walking and looking 
and wondering, all to himself, suddenly 
he saw a flower, a golden flower, on the 
edge of the brook! He cried aloud 
when he saw it, and ran, stumbling, 
and reaching out for it with trembling 
fingers, he slipped—’’ 

“Oh!” 


‘‘_slipped on the stones of the ford, 
and sank ankle-deep in the stream.’’ 

‘* Did he drown, Mr. Joggtes !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no. He just stepped out 
again.’’ 

‘*Did he get the flower ?”’ 

‘« He got the flower. He wrapped it 
in emerald mosses and carried it home. 
He could hardly wait. The trolley car 
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Where thrushes and waters sang. 


crawled dreadfully. People were always 
getting off. People were always getting 
on. And in the crush of the aisle a fat 
man pressed too heavily on the golden 
flower and the Poor Man frowned and 
dug his elbow in the fat man’s ribs— 
which wasn’t nice at all. But at last 
he got home. He ran to his little cave 

—two steps at a time, he ran, pant.ng, 

for he was a little tight in the place 

where the breath ought to be.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Joggles! Hurry!” 

‘““He did hurry. He reached his 
door. Hethrust inhis key. The lock 
caught. The Poor Man—well—got in 
at last, and dragged out the dressing- 
gown. On its golden flower blooming 
in the red, red earth, he laid the blos- 
som from the glen. ”’ 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Joggles! was it?” 

“No. . . . It was far too long.”’ 
‘“*Oh! What did the Poor Man do?" 
“Do? He threw the flower out of 

the window, and stamped on the dress- 

ing-gown.”’ 

‘*Oh, the poor, Poor Man !”’ 

‘* Well, it was an awful disappoint- 
ment, you see. But that night when 
he went to bed he fell to thinking of the 
little wood-flower dying out there in the 
street. He could not sleep. First he 
would lie on his back. Then on his 
side—his right side. Then on his left, 
But his heart felt queer. The clock 
struck twelve. He rose quickly and 
slipped on his dressing-gown. Hestole 
down stairs and out of the door and 
down the steps. There, on the cold, 
hard pavement, in the street lamp’s yel- 
low glow, he found it lving, wilted and 
still. He raised it gently in his hands 
and smoothed its petals and carried it 
back upstairs again. In his only tum- 
bler, filled with water, he set it on h’s 
window sill—and slept.”’ 

‘‘ And did the flower live, Mr. Jog- 
gles ?”? 

‘““For many days. And the Poor 
Man loved it, for while it wasn't the 
dressing-gown flower, it must have been 
a country cousin, you see. There was 
a strong family resemblance, a striking 
resemblance, about the lips, in thecurve 
of the lashes, in the fairness of the 
cheeks.”’ 

‘* And, oh, Mr. Joggles—I'll tell you 


A Princess Listens. 


another thing. They might have been 
the very same kind of flower; but, 
don’t you see, one grew in ved ground, 
the other in brozwz2.’’ 

‘* Bless me! Darling! You’re right. 
I never thought of it before. I never 
thought of it before. You've solved 
the mystery of the dressing-gown !” 

“Go on, Mr. Joggles.’’ 

“*Go on?” 

‘“ Ves, with the story, you know.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, the story! Where was I? 
Oh, yes. Atthedressing-gown. Well, 
evenings, you see, up there in his third- 
story cave, the Poor Man drew its flow- 
ers about him and settled down in his 
easy-chair. Then he’d light his pipe. 
Oh, it was a beautiful pipe, all round 
and brown and sweet-scented—’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Joggles !’’ 

‘“ Ves, indeed. Sweet asa rose—only 
different. Oh, sweeter than a rose. 
My, yes. Sweet as a—as a—well, 
there’s nothing quite like it in the gar- 
dens, you know, for holding beneath 
one’s nose.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Joggles, I think pipes are 
awful smelly.” 

‘Precisely. Just whatIsay. Smelly 
—oh, yes, but sweef-smelly. Smelly, 
with a kind of more-ish smelliness—a 
sort of have-another-pipeful smelliness, 
you know. Oh,not all pipes. Oh,no. 
Now, I've smelled pipes—dear, dear, 
you couldn’t stay in the house with 
them. But it all depends on what you 
put zz them. That’s the point. uy 
good tobacco! I always say that. 
That’s what I’m always telling them 
—Buy good tobacco! Now for my- 
self--” 

‘« But, Mr. Joggles, you were telling 
me about the Poor Man.” _ 

‘So I was. To be sure, my dear. I 
always get off the scent when it comes 
to tobacco. Bless me—that’s a joke, 
little one, but you don't know it. 
Well, let’s see. Where were we? Oh, 
yes. Well, the Poor Man would light 
his brier and sit alone up there in his 
cave blowing rings and watching them 
soar—blue rings, blue as your eyes, 
darling, rising, trembling, in the air and 
melting away into clouds that journeyed 
everywhere, wreathing the book-shelf 
mountain-peaks, stopping for breath on 


The mystery of the dressing-gown. 
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the toppermost crags of the bedstead, 
filling the valley between the table- 
land and the low-lying wash-stand hills 
with a gentle haze. So with his own 
little Indian Summer all about him, the 
Poor Man thought to himself—thoughts 
that to look at him no one would ever 
have dreamed he could think.’’ 

“Oh, what did he think, Mr. 
Joggles ?”’ 

‘‘Well, he thought of many things 
smoking there in his cavern. He used 
to: wonder—’’ 

“7 wonder sometimes, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

‘““To be sure youdo. So do I. So 
did the Poor Man. He wondered if he 
ought to sit there all alone by himself. 
He wondered if there oughtn’t to be 
someone else to enjoy the haze and the 
scent of the brown pipe.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

‘** ‘Qh, dear?’ And why ‘Oh, dear?’ ”’ 

‘’Cause I’m afraid if he got someone 
else—got married, or anything, you 
know, his wife mightn’t like’ him to 
smell things all up with his pipe.” 

“Dear, dear. Do you think so ?’’ 

‘‘Well, she wezghtn’t, you know.” 

‘*That’s what the Poor Man won- 
dered up there in his cave. There were 
other things, too. Now, thought he, if 
I had a little girl of my own—for in- 
stance, you know—a little girl of my 
own to tell stories to, what would I 
tell? And what do youthink? That 
Poor Man couldn’t remember a single 
tale! Oh, par/s he knew, but not all. 
No, sir, he couldn’t remember a single 
whole tale, nor even think what a Fairy 
looked like, nor how a Princess would 
talk. And sir, he was so startled, his 
pipe went out! Bless me, he thought, 
if ever I should have a nice little girl, in 
what a pickle I would be, to be sure. 
I shouldn’t know what to say. I 
couldn’t look her in the face. Why, I’m 
not fit to have a nice little girl! This 
deplorable deficiency—’’ 

‘*What’s that, Mr. Joggles ?” 

‘‘-this, er, lack of stories, you 
know—’’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘‘—-must be remedied—er—fixed up, 
looked after—’tended to! That's it— 
*tended to! So what did that Poor 
Man do but find a dear, dear friend with 


a nice little girl of his own, and get in- 
vited to dinner there—and then when no 
one was looking he had that little girl 
sit on his lap. 

‘* ‘Shall I t-tell you a story, little 
girl ?’ he stuttered, just like that. 

‘**Veth,’ said the little girl. So he told 
her stories—very tiny ones, they were, at 
first you know, till his voice got used to 
them and wouldn't tremble, and the 
little girl was so nice to him that he 
went often, and the nicer she got, the 
nicer his stories got, till she said they 
were beautiful. Then home he would 
go and put on his dressing-gown, very 
well pleased.’’ 

“And did—”’ 

‘““No. He lived all alone in his cave, 
and nobody ever came to sit there with 
him in his Indian Summertime, and 
tend the fading flowers of his dressing- 
gown and smell the smell of his sweet, 
brown brier. And so he never had any 
little girl of his own to tell stories to, 
or any little boy even, or anyone to love 
him—God bless my soul! Darling! 
What have I said ?’’ 

‘«The P-poor Man n-never had any- 
body to love him—”’ 

‘*Oh, my, my,my, my! How stupid 
of me! How perfectly absurd! Why, 
there was nothing of thesort. The Poor 
Man was greatly beloved—great/y be- 
loved—and by the dearest little girl in 
the whole world. There, there, I’m a 
—Dale, old man, come here, she’s cry- 
ing. Confound it! Where zs your 
father, child? Darling, listen! Vo one 
was ever loved as that Poor Man!’ 

‘“What was her n-name, Mr. 
Joggles ?”’ 

‘* Her name ?”’ 

‘* Ves—the name of the little girl who 
loved him ?”’ 

The tears were stopping. 

‘““Why, that’s odd. That’s odd, now 
—now that I cometo think of it. Her 
name was Marjorie.”’ 

The little girl sat bolt upright. 

‘« Aly name, Mr. Joggles ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, so it is. Bless me! Your 
name.’’ 

She laid her head on his shoulder 
again. 

‘‘I do love you, Mr. Joggles,’’ she 
said. 


